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THE SIX HOURS DAY1
What the workers are asking for is more life and liberty, a fuller and a freer satisfaction of their needs as human beings. Of course, they want for this a larger share of the wealth they produce. But they recognize that war is not a wealth-producer, and in their present wage demands they are rarely asking for more than a return to their pre-war standard of subsistence. This moderation serves to bring out into strong relief the general demand for shorter hours. The forty-hours' week, or even the six-hours' day, has suddenly won its way to the front place in the demands of labor. The eight-hours' day took a generation of crying in the wilderness before it entered the practical politics of industry, and gradually crept into the standard of a few strong and favored trades. But this new demand is not simply a next step. It is a definite new challenge to our industrial order. For it is not based upon the old economic contention that workers have hitherto been wastefully employed, in that they are able and willing to put out the same amount of productive power in a shorter as in a longer working day. No doubt it is sometimes urged that just as an eight-hours' day was found as advantageous as a ten-hours' day from the standpoint of output, so a further reduction of hours may be similarly found almost costless. But this is not the real contention of the advocates of the six-hours' day. They do not pretend that speeding-up will, or ought to, compensate for the loss of hours. They say that is not their concern. What they are after is liberation from the machine. They want more time and energy to live their own lives and take their part in whatever life can bring.
For what, after all, is the free life of a worker after the full factory day, or even the eight-hours day, which means at least a nine-hours' day in the works, the pit, or on the railway? Week in, week out, it is a too heavy tax upon the body and the mind of all but the strongest. It exhausts the nervous energy, stamps its mechanical routine upon the soul, and disables its victims for any beneficial use of leisure. There is much dull, heavy, and uninteresting, even dangerous, work that has to be done. Workers do not refuse to do it. But they insist that it shall be reduced to such time and other conditions as shall not stamp its nature upon theirs. It is not enough that there shall be a bare margin of free time to recover from exhaustion before the next
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